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quality. The printers perhaps share with the 
author a certain disregard for system in the spell¬ 
ing of place-names; some signs lie outside their 
view, even one so necessary as the Swedish a, 
which is a different letter, with a totally different 
sound, from a in that language; the translitera¬ 
tions adopted for Balkan names are not always 
beyond criticism. 

(2) Prof. Russell Smith’s “Industrial and Com¬ 
mercial Geography ” is laid out on no actually 
original lines, though they are in some respects 
unusual. He wholly omits the discussion of the 
general industry and commerce of countries indi¬ 
vidually. In a first part, which is headed “ Indus¬ 
trial Geography,” he deals with agriculture gener¬ 
ally, and its departments—grains, domestic 
animals, fruit, sugar, and the like—with fisheries, 
with manufactures (forest industries, metal indus¬ 
tries, and the rest), and with mineral industries. 
His second part, “Commercial Geography,” deals 
with trade routes principally, and here perhaps, 
in comparison with other commercial geographies, 
this book has its chief value. The material for the 
analysis of trade routes has to be gathered from 
many sources, and is not easy to digest and adapt 
to geographical methods when gathered, and 
geographers owe Prof. Smith gratitude for his 
chapters on this subject. He deals successively 
with the trade routes of North America and 
Europe, with the North Atlantic route, with the 
routes of Asia, the North Pacific route, South 
American routes, African routes, and that of the 
Cape of Good Hope, those of Australasia and the 
South Pacific—a logical geographical sequence, 
occupying nine illuminating chapters. 

There is the inevitable prophetic chapter on 
the Panama Canal; it is more acceptable than 
others of its kind, inasmuch as it refrains from 
conveying any expectation of instantaneous world¬ 
wide revolution in ocean-traffic when the canal is 
opened. There are numerous black-and-white 
maps and diagrams, and they reach a high 
standard of excellence in both style and reproduc¬ 
tion—and this is a comment which it is not often 
possible to make upon American cartography. 
There are also a number of appropriate photo¬ 
graphs. 

This volume, like others before it, very clearly 
illustrates the difference of outlook upon com¬ 
mercial geography and geographical methods 
generally, as between American and British 
writers. There are not only many facts, but also 
whole chapters, in Prof. Russell Smith’s work, 
which, so far from dealing with commercial geo¬ 
graphy as we understand it, are not even founded 
on a geographical basis. The British student is 
not led to expect in his geographical text-book 
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any lessons in the balance of trade, or in specific 
methods of manufacture, except in so far as 
these may be dictated by geographical conditions. 
It may be that there is a mean to be struck 
between the two systems; if there is, it may lie 
in the direction of a more complete endeavour to 
describe the effects of industry on the surface of 
the earth—the appearance of the standing crop, 
the infinite variety in the aspect of manufacturing 
or other industrial centres or districts in different 
parts of the w'orld. The connection of financial 
or other such industrial problems with geography 
is not apparent. 


OUR BOOKSHELF. 

The Animal Kingdom illustrated in twenty-seven 
coloured plates, containing several hundreds of 
species. The letterpress by Dr. Zwanziger, 
translated from the original German text by 
Gerard K. Gude. Pp. vi + 92. (London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
1914.) Price 8s. 6 d. net. 

In the matter of illustrations, this volume is 
above the majority of works of a similar type 
published in this country. Indeed, it may be said 
that it is excellent in this respect, notwithstanding 
that a few animals, such as the zebu and the 
buffalo, are drawn from immature or poor repre¬ 
sentatives. 

In general style the text is well suited to readers 
for whom it is intended, being clear, simple, and 
not encumbered with technicalities. The trans¬ 
lator, however, has in places followed the German 
text a little too literally, as in the use of “ East 
India” and “Further India.” It would, more¬ 
over, have been better if the author, instead of 
confining his remarks to particular species, had 
given some information with regard to the dis¬ 
tribution of the genera to whch they belong in 
cases where this presents any special feature. 
It is, for example, throwing away an opportunity 
merely to state that one species of tapir inhabits 
South America, without a word as to the remark¬ 
able range of the group; this omission being still 
more marked in the case of the penguins, where 
it is stated that one selected species hails 
from the Antarctic. There is, however, a more 
serious matter connected with distribution, for 
we are informed on page 10 that rodents “are 
distributed over the whole globe, except Aus¬ 
tralia, where they are replaced by placental 
mammals.” Whether, in this statement, “pla¬ 
cental ” is a slip of the translator for “ im- 
placental,” we are unaware. Again, in the para¬ 
graph (p. 25) relating to marsupials, there is 
not a word with regard to their distribution; while 
on the following page it is stated that the opossum 
is a native of North America, when the reader 
should have been informed that it is an immigrant 
from South America, the home of the family. 

Whether it was advisable to introduce scientific 
names may be a matter of opinion, but as this 
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has been done care should have been taken not 
to be so behindhand as to include the roebuck 
in the same genus as the red deer. A more serious 
error occurs on page 24, where Balaena mys- 
ticetus, the name of the Greenland whale, is mis¬ 
applied to the common fin-whale, which, by the 
way, is neither the largest animal in existence nor 
attains a length of 90 feet. R. L. 

Things Seen in Oxford. By Norman J. David¬ 
son. Pp. 258 +plate. (London: Seeley, 

Service and Co., 1914.) Price 25. net. 

If Mr. Davidson’s little book on Oxford is to 
be recommended to the readers of Nature, it 
must be on the understanding that they are not 
to expect guidance in scientific matters. We read 
with surprise that the University Museum “is 
excelled by no other in the world for its com¬ 
pleteness in the Natural Sciences,” and that 
“during the winter months Oxford is invariably 
flooded.” Neither statement is wholly true. The 
information on undergraduate life also is some¬ 
what antiquated, for the average undergraduate 
now goes bareheaded, and when he gets back 
to his rooms in the evening is more likely to 
switch on his light than to “turn up his lamp.” 
But then it not infrequently happens that to 
visitors “things seen in Oxford” differ consider¬ 
ably from the same things as known to residents. 
The illustrations from Taunt’s photographs are 
excellent. 

Indian Administration. By Prof. Vaman G. Kale. 
Pp. vi + 298. (Poona : Aryabhushan Press, 
1913.) Price J.4 rupees. 

The machinery of Indian government and ad¬ 
ministration is described in this book in a manner 
which should appeal to the ordinary, intelligent 
Indian citizen. One chapter is devoted to Indian 
education, and provides a summary of progress 
and policy since 1854. From one of Prof. Kale’s 
tables we find that in 1912 there were in India 187 
colleges concerned with higher education, and that 
36,334 students were in attendance at them. The 
existing provision for university education is not, 
it is urged, adequate to the ever-growing demand, 
and new seats of learning will have to be founded 
in parts of the country where there are at present 
no facilities. 

The Examination of School Children. A Manual 
of Directions and Norms. By Dr. W. H. Pyle. 
Pp. v + 70. (New York: The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, 1913.) Price 25. net. 

As Dr. Pyle says, an accurate knowledge of the 
mental and physical characters of each child under 
his care would assist greatly a schoolmaster’s 
lessons. The object of this little book is to pro¬ 
vide directions for the examination of the mental 
and physical natures of school children, and to 
supply tables dealing with normal cases of various 
ages. It is to be feared that ordinary teachers 
have not the necessary knowledge and experience 
to make trustworthy tests, but the hints given 
should prove of value to psychological and medical 
experts. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

['The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents. Neither 
can he undertake to return, or to correspond with 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Nature. No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications.] 

Weather Forecasts in England. 

The Meteorological Offices of this and some other 
countries issue weather forecasts each day for the 
succeeding twenty-four hours, these forecasts being 
based on information telegraphed from various sur¬ 
rounding stations. They are often, but not always, 
right, or partly right, and it may not be without 
interest to compare the actual weather, first, with the 
official prediction, and then with such predictions as 
might be made without any information except such 
as can be gathered on the spot from the barometer 
and the “look of the weather.” 

The British Isles, with no land to the west and 
south (except the Azores) for some thousand miles, 
are unfortunately situated as regards weather pre¬ 
diction, for the greater part of the changes which 
affect them come from a part of the Atlantic which 
is traversed by comparatively few steamers, and from 
which, therefore, but few wireless messages can be 
received, and no other source of information is avail¬ 
able. Central Europe and America are better off in 
this respect. 

With the view of examining the correctness of the 
English forecasts, I have recently gone through the 
weather reports for 1913, and extracted from them 
those forecasts relating to the London and S.E. dis¬ 
trict, which is perhaps the most favourably situated 
for prediction. The results of this examination, 
though they refer only to a single district for a single 
year, will give some idea of the use of telegraphic 
information^ but before considering the tables in which 
these results are stated, I will add a few general 
remarks. 

There are in England four clearly distinguished 
types of weather, namely, those which accompany 
winds from the south to west, north to east, west to 
north, and east to south, their relative frequency being 
in the order stated. 

The characteristics of each type are :•— 

S. to W.—Warm, wet, cloudy. 

N. to E.—Cold, dry, with haze. 

W. to N.-—Cold, clear air, with hail in spring. 

E. to S.—Very' variable in character. 

There are, of course, frequent exceptions, but in the 
main these are the leading features of winds_ from 
the respective quadrants. The correct prediction of 
the type of weather is for most purposes more impor¬ 
tant than that of the amount of rain or sunshine to 
be expected. 

In regard to whether forecasts are to be judged 
as right or wrong, it must be noticed that in our 
Weather Reports they are often so worded as to make 
a decision difficult, and to bring to mind the fortune¬ 
teller’s “dark man” and “fair man.” The wind, for 
instance, is to be “light, moderate, fresh, or strong,” 
or “strong at times in places.” For the weather, 
“ Some rain, fog, or mist, but with fair intervals.” 
The temperature is described as “moderate,” “rather 
warm,” “cool,” “below normal,” and so on, but 
whether it is rising or falling is rarely stated. 

Rain, cloud, and sunshine are more variable than 
wind or temperature, and in the following table I 
have considered only the latter two. 

In marking the forecasts as right or wrong, regard 
has been had in the first place to direction of the wind 
and secondly to its strength. If, for instance, a west 
wind is predicted and a S.S.W. follows, this would 
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